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common agents of the complicating pneumonias. Uhlenhuth so 
far reports the same contradictory results from Strassburg. 

The university clinic of Budapest telegraphed August 1 that the 
bacteriological investigations of some 200 cases had demonstrated 
Pfeiffer's bacillus as the cause of the. outbreak. 

Under the date of July 18 Kolle reported from Frankfurt his 
failuro to detect Pfeiffer's bacilli in any of the few cases which ho 
had thoroughly examined. In practically all cases, however, thoro 
were found large numbers of Gram positive coccus — often in a pure 
culture or in symbioses with pneumococci. The diplococcus tended 
to develop involution forms and. to grow in very long chains in the 
condensation water. He regards them as agents of a secondary 
infection and believes that the "Spanish disease" may not bo 
identical with the pandemic influenza of 1889 to 1893. 



BIRTH STATISTICS, UNITED STATES BIRTH REGISTRATION 

AREA, 1916. 

According to an advance summary of a report, "Birth Statistics 
in the Registration Area of the United States, 1916," issued by 
Director Sam L. Rogers of the Bureau of the Census and compiled 
by Dr. William H. Davis, chief statistician for vital statistics, 818,983 
infants were born alive in 1916 in the United States registration 
area for births. This area, which comprises the six New England 
States, New York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, 
and the District of Columbia, had an estimated population of 
33,000,000, or about 32 per cent of the total population of the United 
States, so that the 818,983 births represented a rate of 24.8 per 
1,000 of population. The total number of deaths in the same area 
was 486,682, or 14.7 per 1,000. The births thus exceeded the deaths 
by more than 68 per cent. For every State in the registration area, 
for practically all the cities, and for nearly all the counties, the 
births exceeded the deaths, usually by substantial proportions. 
The mortality rate for infants under one year of age averaged 101 
per 1,000 living births. 

Comparison with 1915. 

The birth rate for the entire registration area fell below that lor 
1915 by one-tenth of 1 per 1,000 population, while the death rate 
exceeded that for 1915 by seven-tenths of 1 per 1,000. The excess 
of the birth rate over the death rate for 1916, 10.1 per 1,000, was 
thus a little less than the corresponding excess for 1915, which was 
10.9 per 1,000. If the birth and death rates prevailing in the later 
year were to remain unchanged, and if no migration were to take 
place to or from the area to which they relate, its population would 
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increase annually by about 1 per cent. This rate, compounded for 
a decade, would yield a decennial increase of a little more than 10 
per cent, or about half the rate of increase in the population of the 
country as a whole between the last two censuses, 21 per cent. 

White and Colored. 

Of the total number of births reported 799,817, or 24.9 per 1,000, 

were of white infants, and 19,166, or 22.8 per 1,000, were of colored 

infants. The death rates for the two elements of the population were 

14.5 and 24.4 per 1,000, respectively. The deaths reported for tho 

colored races (comprising all nonwhites) thus exceeded the births 

reported; but it Ls probable that the registration of births is less 

nearly complete among the colored than among the wliite population, 

and that therefore the rate shown for the former class is too low, 

whereas in the case of the death rates there is probably not so great 

a margin of error. 

Native and Foreign Mothers. 

Some indication of the fecundity of the native and foreign elements 
of the population may be obtained from a comparison between the 
proportion which the number of white foreign-born mothers formed 
of the total number of white mothers to whom children were bom in 
1916, and the proportion which the white foreign-born married 
women, aged 15 to 44, formed of the total number of white married 
women of corresponding ages in 1910. 

From the table following it appears that many more births occur 
to white foreign-born women, proportionately to their number, than 
to native women. In Connecticut approximately 46 per cent of 
white married women aged 15 to 44 in 1910 were of foreign birth, but 
about 62 per cent of the white mothers to whom children were born 
in 1916 were natives of foreign countries. 
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1916. 
Per cent 
which for- 
eign-born 
mothers 
formed of 
total white 
mothers. 



1910. 
Per cent 
which for- 
eign-born 
married 
females, 15 to 
•14, formed of 
total white 
married 
females, 
15 to 44. 
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Infant Mortality. 

The infant-mortality rate — that is, the number of deaths of infants 
under 1 year of age per 1,000 born alive — throughout the registration 
area as a whole was 101 in 1916, as against 100 in 1915. This is 
equivalent to saying that of every 10 infants born alive 1 died before 
reaching the age of 1 year. Among the 1 1 States these rates ranged 
from 70 for Minnesota to 121 for Maryland, and for the white popu- 
lation separately the lowest and highest rates were 69 for Minnesota 
and 115 for New Hampshire. The high rate for the total population 
of Maryland was due to the presence of a larger colored element in 
that State than in any of the others, the rate for the whites alone 
being only 101. 

Tho infant-mortality rates vary greatly for the two sexes and for 
tho various nationalities. 

With an infant-mortality rate of 101 for the registration area as 
a whole, tho rate ranges for white children from 68 whore mothers 
were born in Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, to 148 where mothers 
were born in Poland, while Negro children have a rate of 184. The 
range of rates among white males is from 74 for children of mothers 
born in Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, to 171 for those of mothers 
born in Poland, whilo Negro males have a rate of 202. The corre- 
sponding rat^s for females were 62, 124, and 166, respectively. 

States and Cities. 

The following table shows, for tho birth-registration area, by States 
and by cities having more than 100,000 inhabitants in 1910, the num- 
ber of births in 1916, the per cent of excess of births over deaths, and 
the infant-mortality rate. Figures for tho white and colored ele- 
ments of the population are shown separately for those areas in which 
colored persons constitute moro than one-tenth of the total popula- 
tion. 
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Excess of births over deaths, and infant mortality: 1916. 



Area. 


Number of 
births. 


Excess of 
births over 

deaths 
(per cent). 


Deaths of 
infants 
under 1 
year of 
asc ner 
l.OOOliv- 
ing births. 




818,983 


68.7 


101 




Registration States. 


35.351 
16.033 
33, 631 
27,305 

6,326 
93,497 
86, 8<0 
56,459 

9,664 
241,456 
217,449 
14,634 

7,768 

4,598 
5,106 

14,542 

12,278 

2,264 

19,577 
2.691 
3, 689 
3.287 
4,941 

24, 289 
3,131 

8,793 
6,242 

2,280 
13,088 
137,923 
6,816 
3,853 

40,360 
16,406 
3,623 
5,981 

7,201 
4,979 
2,222 


74.2 

32.5 
49.7 
63.9 
6.0 
65.1 
88.1 
127.1 
35.4 
58.8 
74.7 
53.5 
37.2 

94.8 
100.6 

36.5 

54.1 

1-16.6 

53.3 
76.3 
68.8 
67.6 
70.2 

121.6 
100.0 

95.2 
87.6 

11.4 
73.3 
77.0 
82.6 
63.2 

45.7 
62.6 
71.5 
48.7 

11.2 

25.3 
"-12.2 


101 

108 






White 


101 
209 






100 
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Registration cities having more than 100,000 inhabitants in 1910. 
Connecticut: 


109 

S3 




Mary'and: 




White 






219 


Massachusetts: 


105 




'91 




173 




146 




101 


Michigan: 

Detr-it 


112 




75 


Minnesota: 


82 


St. Paul 


68 


New Ycrk: 


97 


Buffalo 
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93 




86 




100 


Pennsylvania: _ 


105 




115 




131 




110 


District of Co umbia: 


106 


White 


83 




158 







1 Per cent by which births fell below deaths. 

SURE CURES FOR INFLUENZA. 

The present epidemic has given rise to the publication of numerous 
"sure cures" and methods more or less plausible to the lay mind. 
The advocates of some of these have addressed long communications 
to Secretary McAdoo, to Surg. Gen. Blue, to the War Department, 
or other Government agencies. Hundreds of them have written to 
editors of newspapers. In general the suggestions fall into several 
groups. 



